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Located on Boston’s Historic Fish Pier 





15'/2 Fish Pier, Boston 


338-7539 


Open Monday to Saturday 
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House of Repute 


By Robert Nadeau 


THE HOUSE, 12 Wilton St., 
Allston 


This restaurant has some of the most re- 
laxed atmosphere, weird architecture 
and good food in Boston. The owner/ 
host/ sometimes waiter is Tony Bosco, 
who is also a former furniture design- 
er/carpenter and devised the unique ar- 
chitecture of The House: You'll notice 
that the restaurant is in a former three 
story house, with all the interior walls 
and floors removed. You can look up 
through two sets of beams to a ceiling 
thirty feet up, rather like being inside a 
white, well-lit cavern. Huge paintings by 
Byrd Swift, whose whimsical “Queer 
Skies” series is now on display in Bos- 
ton City Hall, add warmth and motion. 
No one seems to mind the wait, once 
warned, because the House is unhur- 
ried, unhassled, and the tables aren’t 
even crowded. 

“I gave up lunch because it was no 
fun,” says Bosco. ‘“‘People were on short 
lunch hours and they wanted quick ser- 
vice.” 

What this waiting is about, is re- 
markable food, every dish cooked to or- 
der from the beginning in the small kit- 
chen. (Bosco wants to build a bigger one, 
after he finishes the front deck.) 

We began with an unusual antipasto 
with large wedges of cheese, prosciutto 
(the rarest and finest of hams), genoa 
salami, real tomatoes, anchovies laid on 
soothing strips of pimento, and plenty of 
well-dressed greens. 

Soup was a rich, cabbage-based num- 
ber, creamy without milk, buttery with- 
out oil, and savory without imitation. 
The House minestrone is equally rich, 
grainy with beans and smooth from 
homemade pasta. 
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Enjoy our new glassed-in deck and fireplace 


The House Special is Shrimp and 
Clams Fra Diavolo with Linquine. The 
pasta is extra thin (linguitinni?) and 
cooked precisely al dente, the little- 
necks are steamed perfectly, and the 
jumbo shrimp could not ask for a nicer 
touch of fire than this devil sauce. It is 
rare to find fist-sized shrimp that retain 
the juiciness of: small ones, but the 
House chef has either a secret source, or 


some magical treatments. When Bosco _ 


comes to rest after a hard night’s moth- 
er henning, this dish is set before the 
owner by his waiter, who is his son T.J. 


The same shrimp are found in a scam- 
pi. I have a friend who loves shrimp and 
never eats them in restaurants because 
“you never get enough.” After this 
scampi he skipped dessert. 

We also studied the veal situation at 
the House. Veal Cacciatore: we found 
some tasty, impeccably white scallops of 
veal in a vast plate of savory peppers, 
onions, mushrooms and tomato sauce. 
The Veal Cutlet Parmigiana is a sonata 
of sweetness and light. 

But the masterpieces of the evening 
were two other veal confections. Veal 


FREE —— Present this ad and receive a complimentary glass of wine ON THE HOUSE 


Marsala, pointed yet not oversweet, held 
a certain depth in its sauce of wine and 
mushrooms. This may be the perfect 
presentation of delicate veal for the 
hearty palate. Every molecule of sauce 
was spooned up. 

If there is an overall tendency to the 
House kitchen, it is toward lightness. 
The sauces are somehow as gay and re- 
laxed as the ambiance. Consider the 
Veal Rollitine scallops wrapped in more 
real prosciutto and fontina cheese, seal- 
ed a la Parmigiana, and served up in a 
wine sauce. It sounds busy, and indeed, 
few restaurant chefs have the ability to 
balance all these flavors. Usually the 
veal is overwhelmed,.and the whole 
thing tastes like a blue-ribbon ham and 
cheese sandwich. 

But the’ House, with laid back wine 
sauce, and its upfront use of authentic 
ingredients, makes this dish with deli- 
cacy and even grace. This Veal Rolli- 
tine has its own flavor, and it is a stand- 
ard against which other dishes of this 
genre will be measured. 

Deserts include a Chocolate Mousse 
Pie that will send any diabetic into a 
psychotropic state. 

One has the feeling at the House that 
one is visiting the studio of an eccentric 
artist. The work in progress is the res- 
taurant building itself, at which Tony 
Bosco frets and tinkers constantly. The 
bathroom downstairs, new since my last 
visit, is a Fellinian envrionment with 
walls of distoring mirror material. The 
distortions are mostly horizontal, and 
one common effect is of a double body. 
Everything is painted white like in 
“81.” Very, very spacy. 

Serving Beer & Wine, Vegetarian 
Dishes. Available for small private par- 
ties. 


@the House 


12 ra Ste “go 783-5701 
if no answer 783-5131 
off Cambridge St. near Harvard Sq. 
Open 5 to 11 p.m. Closed Monday 
Free Parking — Air Conditioning 
All major credit cards honored 
Our NEW Kitchen is complete! 
No More Waiting 
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Have you measured out your life 
with coffee spoons? 


by William Manning 


Java jive 

There is coffee, and‘then there 
is coffee. 

The reader is undoubtedly 
familiar with the infamous 
“Cuppa” coffee, a ubiquitous 
swill served without shame in 
countless eateries. If it has any 
taste at all, it is probably bitter. 
Generally it requires a massive 
infusion of sugar just to reach the 
point where one is able to pour it 
down one’s throat. If it were sent 
to a chemist for analysis, its con- 
stituents might turn out to be 
equal parts of dishwater and 
Vitalis. It has the mystifying 
property of inducing a tem- 
. «porary amnesia .in the imbiber 

who will forget how bad it is and, 
without hesitation, ask the per- 
son behind the counter for “‘ano- 
ther cuppa coffee, please.” Walk 
down the aisle of your favorite 
not-so-supermarket and see 
what it has to offer. Hope leads 
you past the instants to the rows 
of cans with familiar names on 
them. Maxwell House. Chase 
and Sanborn. The house brand. 
“Read ’em and weep — they’re all 
Cuppa coffee. You lose. 

How we got to such a sad state 
is still unclear, but few will deny 
that finding a good cup of coffee 
in Boston is like finding civic vir- 
tue in a sociopath — a historical 
irony in a city where the first li- 
cense to sell coffee in the Bay 
State was issued in 1670 to one 
Dorothy Jones. Maybe her brew 
was bad to begin with and the in- 
habitants of the area merely car- 
ried on the tradition. One would 
think that in a country which is 
the number one importer of cof- 
fee — the US consumes 34 per- 
cent of world coffee production 
each year — we would be more 
savvy. The simple fact is, how- 
ever, that Americans don’t know 
beans about coffee. 

It’s most puzzling to note 
in the past year a steep rise in 
prices that has pushed the cost 
per pound over the $2 mark. In 
the classic economics of supply 
and demand, coffee became 
more expensive when three of the 
largest exporters of that com- 
modity were hit with major pol- 
itical or meteorological set- 
backs. Columbia had too much 
rain, Angola was embroiled in a 
civil war, and Brazil suffered one 
of the worst killing frosts in its 
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history, with 550 million coffee 
trees destroyed. It was a triple 
whammy to lovers of the drink 
who won’t be seeing cheap cof- 
fee again for at least three years, 
the time it will take for replant- 
ing and maturation of replace- 
ments. In the meantime, Bra- 
zilians are being treated to a 
2000 percent- increase in their 
coffee prices as a means of finan- 
cing this project, so as bad as 
things are, they could be worse. 
With wholesale prices on the 
commodity exchange hovering 
between $1.60 and $2 a pound for 
the better commercial grades; 
this may be the year we owe re- 
tail food chains a “thank you” 
for keeping profit margins small 
and the price of. a brand like 
Yuban down to an affordable 


$2.25. Even an outrageous 25: 


cent per can profit isn’t much 
when you stop-to think about it, 
but then, in all too many cases, 
neither is the coffee inside. Com- 
mercial pressures have given us a 
product that is, by and large, not 
what it could be despite claims 
of “coffee-er coffee.”” Consumers 
can hardly be expected to know 
better even though they share 
part of the blame for the 
wretched state of the drink to be 
found in their cups. 

The large buyers and roasters 
start out with the unhappy sit- 
uation of seeing a goodly per- 
centage of their bean weight 
going up in smoke during the 
roasting stage. It is the roasting 
which imparts coffee’s flavor and 
is the most crucial stage in its 
preparation. It sets.in motion 
within the bean a complex chem- 
istry that produces volatile 
aromatics, carmelized carbohy- 
drates, and the chlorogenic acids 
which, along with caffeine, give 





coffee its pleasantly bitter taste. 
But a bean roasted for too short a 
time will not reach a peak of fla- 
vor, and one that is roasted too 
long will suffer from flavor 
driven off as the bean becomes 
more carbonized than it should 
be. The problem for the roasters 
is that 16 percent of the bean’s 
weight is lost during the roast- 
ing process and since the com- 
panies buy by the pound, they do 
what they can to preserve as 
much weight as possible. The 
most common method is to 
under-roast a bit, which cuts 
losses by one or two percent. The 
result is a coffee that falls short 
in flavor and bouquet. If that 
sounds like the terminology of 
the wine taster, it’s only be- 
cause there are equally talented 
and cultured palates around able 
to discriminate between run-of- 
the-mill and gourmet coffee. 


Meet Mister Coffee 

One of those palates can be 
found in the mouth of George 
Howell, -a one-man renaissance 
of coffee consciousness and a 
founder of the Coffee. Connec- 
tion. After spending several 
years on the West Coast, where 
gourmet coffeehouses are com- 
monplace, George came east, 
took a look at what was avail- 
able in Boston, and decided to 
fill the vacuum left when res- 
taurants and. groceries ab- 
dicated their responsibility. Not 
content to leave any step but the 
importing in the hands of 
strangers, Howell does his own 
roasting twice a week to supply 
his two stores. 

After opening the Quincy 
Market branch, Howell drove 
north on I-93 toward his Burling- 
ton warehouse where he stores 
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sacks of green beans and a vin- 
tage coffee roaster from Ger- 
many that appeared to be a cross 
between a clothes dryer and a 
tuba. On the way, he talked of 
the other shortcomings in tech- 
nique that make locating a well- 

brewed cup of coffee an exercise 
in serendipity. 

“People are ignorant of how to 
brew coffee. There’s no doubt 
about it. In Harvard Square, one 
out of eight or nine people asks 
for a percolator grind. Last year 
when we first started, two out of 
three asked for coffee ground for 
their-percolator. In Fanueil Hall, 
two out of three want coffee. for 
their percolator. In Faneuil Hall, 
no idea that boiling coffee and 
repassing it over the grounds lets 
out all the aroma into the air and 
is destructive of the quality. If 
you have a percolator, espe- 
cially the electric type, you can 
put in the best or the worst cof- 
fee available and there’s going to 
be little, if any, difference in the 
flavor. 

“There are several good ways 
of brewing, depending on per- 
sonal taste. A drip coffee maker 
can’t be beat for those who want 
a delicate, smooth cup of coffee. 
Mister Coffee is a bad example 
because it’s an automatic and 
automatics have their own prob- 
lems. It’s a fairly bad coffee 
maker mainly because it doesn’t 
have a spray head. For a drip 
machine, you should always 
have a spray head that throws 
the water evenly over the 
grounds, Mister Coffee, as well 
as the Braun, just has a hole so 
the water just pours into one 
spot. They assume that some- 
how all the grounds are going to 
be wet and the flavor evenly ex- 
tracted, and that doesn’t hap- 
pen. The grounds in the center 
get over- extracted which results 
in a bitter drink. 

“My preferred method is to 
use the Bunn B-8 coffee maker 
for the sake of convenience. 
What I like aesthetically is the 
Amelior coffee maker, which is a 
pyrex glass cylinder with a wire 
mesh screen piston. You pour in 
the water together with the 
grounds, wait a minute-and-a- 
half to two minutes, and then 
press the piston down so that the 
mesh pushes all the grounds to 
the bottom. Nothing is withheld 
from the drink whatsoever — 
Continued on page 14 
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American wines may be 
the slosh of the future 


by Allison Bass 

There’s a heady debate raging 
in the managerial offices of Bos- 
ton’s posh restaurants and hotels 
and at their select dining tables. 
And for once, the controversy is 
not about high taxes or Kevin 
White. 

It involves a much sweeter is- 
sue: the future of the American 
wine industry and its impact on 
a market long dominated by the 
winemakers of France and Ger- 
many. 

To be sure, the fate of our 


domestic wines is not a vital con- 
cern of many Bostonians weaned 
from prohibition days on a hardy 
diet of homebrewed gin and hard 
liquor, but the issue is of major 
importance to Boston’s top 
restauranteurs and wine sales- 
people — and to a growing crop 
of young gourmets. The former 
are responsible for stocking the 
city’s wine cellars, the latter for 
depleting them. 

To both groups, the taste of a 
good wine means immeasurable 
ecstasy (as well as prestige 


Casks of California wines 


and/or profits). They take seri- 
ously the task of discovering 
quality. The possibility that 
Americans might at last be 
making good wines is an in- 
triguing one to these latter-day 
connoisseurs. 

It should be made clear from 
the start that it is not the “bulk” 


Co 
a 


wine market that concerns the 
managers of Boston’s more ex- 
pensive restaurants. They have 
no dispute with the success of 
the large American producers in 
the market for inexpensive 
(under $5 a bottle) wines. As far 
as they and many others are con- 
cerned, companies like Gallo, 
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_ Almaden or Paul Masson are 


kings of the jug. 

Rather, their professional 
interest and personal delight lie 
in the smaller, snobbier market 
for “quality” wines, the kind 
that might find their way to your 
table at Locke-Ober and cost the 
equivalent of a good meal. 

For centuries the French and, 
to a lesser extent, the Germans 
have dominated that market, 
with their history of and repu- 
tation for unstinting care in pro- 
duction. Wine lists have long 
intimidated the American 
drinker with names that are ele- 
gant but incomprehensible. 

By glaring contrast, the pro- 
duction and distribution of good 
domestic wines (in any large 
quantity) is barely two decades 
old. 

“The boomin American wines 
only started in the early ’60s,” 
says Jean-Claude Mathot, the 
genial, well-informed food and 
beverage director of the Copley 
Plaza. ‘Before then, Americans 
were typically booze drinkers.” 

The reason for America’s late 
entry into the lucrative wine 
business can be summed up in 
one word — Prohibition, which 
Mathot says severely stunted 
what was a small but promising 
wine industry in the late 1800s. 
It also turned a whole gene- 
ration to booze.. (During the Pro- 
hibition years of the 1920s and 
’30s, it was a lot easier to brew 
homemade Scotch than to har- 
vest grapes illegally from neg- 
lected vineyards.) 

Mathot, a native of Belgium 
who is one of Boston’s strongest 
advocates of domestic wine, be- 
lieves the Prohibition taint lin- 
gered well into the ’60s when the 
demand for wine suddenly dou- 
bled. 

He attributes this increase in 
demand to the lowering of the 
drinking age in many states 
(“kids don’t like the taste of hard 
liquor”) and to changing tastes. 

Dean Lynch, food and beve- 

rage manager at Locke-Ober, of- 
fers another good reason: the 
steady inflation in the price. of 
French and German wines. 
* Tt took, in fact, a sharp jump 
in the cost of foreign wines to get 
Americans thinking about and 
drinking their own country’s re- 
serve. That turning point, 
Mathot and wine salesman 
Robert Valchuis agree, came 
about 1972, when the French 
hiked their prices and the grapes 
turned sour. 

“In 1971, the’ wine craze hit 
and the French kept raising their 
prices,” explains Valchuis, who 
sells wine for Lansdowne Ltd. 
and teaches the finer points of 
wine in evening courses at the 
Boston Center for Adult Edu- 
cation. “The following year when 
prices were so high, the vintage 
{year of harvest] was terrible and 
Americans just refused to buy.” 

During 1972-73, many of Val- 
chuis’s rebelling customers 
turned instead to California and 
Italian wines. The infamous Bor- 
deaux scandal of 1972-73 pro- 
vided yet another boost to the 
fledgling American wine‘ indus- 
try. Mention of that scandal, 
when thousands of cheap Bor- 
deaux wines were blended to 
taste like the classics and sold to 
a high-paying public, still pro- 
vokes snorts of outrage from 
some area wine buyers. 

Thanks to one or all of these 
reasons, domestic wines, quality 
and bulk combined, have corn- 
ered 80 percent of Boston’s wine 
market and put a substantial 
dent in the sale of imported 
wines. Like Locke-Ober’s young 
manager, Dean Lynch, most of 
the wine ‘judges contacted are 
proud of this growth. — 

“France has us beat by sev- 
eral centuries,” says Lynch, who 
looks as soberly handsome and 
respectable as the restaurant he 
manages. “But they [the Cali- 
fornian vineyards] have done re- 
markably well in a short period 
of time.” 

There are those, however, who 
would question just how well is 

Continued on page 16 
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Guess who's coming to breakfast 


by Jeff Sommer 

Lovers of fine food have all but 
abandoned breakfast. Few res- 
taurants specialize in breakfast 
dishes, few critics deign to re- 
view the delicacies of the break- 
fast table, few cookbooks allot 
much if any space to recipes for 
the morning meal. 

To be sure, individuals of 
impeccable taste continue to 
proclaim breakfast their ‘“favo- 
rite meal of the day.’’ But when 
one inspects the objects of such 
enthusiasm closely, one in- 
variably finds food which the 
average American has the pleas- 
ure of tasting only on a slow, self- 
indulgent weekend or holiday; 
such heartland vittles as steam- 
ing pancakes soaked in butter 
and maple syrup; fried eggs and 
hash browns; a garnish of crispy 
slabs of bacon or ham, or a juicy 
red steak. The breakfast enthu- 
siast may prefer a more elegant 
repast, or an imported one: eggs 
benedict, or an omelette done 
just so; cafe au lait with a crois- 
sant; lox and bagels, or smoked 
sturgeon and herring; perhaps 
tou chiang (hot soy bean milk) 
with shao ping yu t’iao or pao tzu 
(scrumptious varieties of 
Chinese pastry). But the aver- 
age American — and even the 
person of refined palate, who 
would never dream of treating 
luncheon or dinner in so cava- 
lier a fashion — customarily con- 
sumes a breakfast of simpler and 
bleaker proportions. 

America is a nation of cold 
cereal. We ingest more than 150 
varieties of the packaged, fluffy 
stuff — usually made flaccid and 
soggy with milk before it reaches 
our mouths. This has been doc- 
umented by the Cereal Institute 
of America, a promotional 
organization sponsored by the 
magnates of Battle Creek, who 
have good reason to be cheered 
by the statistics of American 
cereal consumption; 1.8 billion 
pounds eaten in America last 
year, roughly eight pounds for 
every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Consump- 
tion of cereal has increased by 
nearly a third since 1972. Sales 
have jumped from $1.1 billion to 
$1.7 billion in a mere three years. 
Compared to cold cereal and 
milk, virtually every other form 
of breakfast in the United States 
is an exotic treat. 

The curious thing is that the 
1970s, a boom decade for cereals 
so far, has also seen them criti- 
cized repeatedly and severely for 
nutrition deficiencies; cereals, in 
fact, have never been subject to 
more criticism than they are to- 
day. In 1970, eminent nutrition- 
ists recounted the perils of cereal 
eating before a Senate subcom- 
mittee, and since then, there 
have been denunciations of the 
stuff at more and more frequent 
intervals. 

Take Jean Mayer, president of 
Tufts University and fomerly a 
Harvard nutritionist. Several 
years ago he urged that pre- 
sweetened cereals be taken off 
the market on the grounds that 
they are needlessly fattetting, 
bereft of most nutrients, and the 
cause of childhood cavities and 


of a lifelong addiction to sweets. 
Yet perversely, presweetened 
cereal sales have soared, 
amounting to 31 percent of na- 
tional cereal sales last year, ac- 
cording to the Cereal Institute. 
Some cereals have mas- 
queraded as health foods for 
years, and critics have also tried 
valiantly to bring that charade 
to an end. A generation of weak- 
lings would be the result, critics 
say, if Wheaties, the so-called 
“breakfast of champions,” were 
to become a primary source’ of 
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nutrition. Commercially pre- 
pared cereals have been as- 
sailed, in general, for being low 
in protein, vitamins, and vege- 
table fibre; in the absence of 
those ingredients, one is afraid to 
ask what — aside from sugar, 
artificial sweeteners, food dyes, 
and perservatives — cereals ac- 
tually do contain. 

This alleged nutritional defi- 
ciency has, apparently, been a 
sensitive point for manufac- 
turers, who have taken pains to 
improve the public image of 
their products. In 1969, only 16 
percent of cereals were fortified 
with vitamins and iron; by 1973, 
after much public criticism, the 
vitamin and iron content of 85 
percent of the cereals on the 
market had been boosted arti- 
ficially. And a new generation of 
“health food cereals’’ has been 
introduced: commercially pre- 
pared granolas and other “nat- 
ural cereals’’ which, in fact, 
often contain more sugar and 
fewer vitamins and proteins than 
the old-fashioned, presweetend 
cereals for kids. 

Last year Consumer Reports 
magazine tested 44 varieties of 
cereal, including many of the 
fortified and “natural” brands. 
It found that none of the cereals 
tested was an adequate meal by 
itself and most were markedly 
deficient. Yet it seems that, as 
with new Warhol films, each suc- 
cessive report of cereals’ trashi- 

Continued on page 9 

















You've never seen 
anyth 


i 
like the Kirin. 





You've never 
tasted anything 


like Kirin Beer. 


You've never seen anything like this mythical creature that is half-horse, half- 
dragon. And you've never tasted anything like Kirin Beer, the international favorite. world’s 
second-largest selling brand. 

Kirin transforms ordinary minutes into special moments of savoring— moments in 
which to fully appreciate its delightful distinctiveness. 

Treat yourself to this fine product from Japan...look for the golden Kirin on the 
label...a symbol as uncommon and memorable as the legendary taste of Kirin Beer. 


Kirin. The beer you savor. 


nported be The Chern Co. Ltd. Honolulu. Hawani 
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SALMON 
OF THE 


GODS 


A complete history of lox 


by Paula Span 

The dictionary defines lox as smoked 
salmon, which is about as descriptive as 
calling a truffle a fungus. But what can 
you expect people called Merriam-Web- 
ster to know about lox? 

For the lore of lox, you have to consult 
people who work in long white aprons like 
Bruce Hoffman, a partner in the Premier 
Restuarant — a local institution that has 
stood at Washington Avenue and East 
Berkeley Street for more than 50 years. Or 
people like Sam and Jacob Levine, third- 
generation fish purveyors, who drive to 
their Chelsea plant in station wagons with 
license plates LOX 1 and LOX 2. You 
have to read Leo Rosten. 

Such sources, aided by frequent and 


conscientious sampling, enable the Phoen- 
ix to present: 


A Brief Treatise on Lox 

I. Etymology. The Yiddish word lox and 
the modern German lachs both derive 
from the Middle High German lahs, 
which means salmon. The Scandinavian 
lax and the Anglo-Saxon leax, two more 
words for salmon, are also related. 


II. Grammar. It’s not uncommon to 
hear otherwise educated people — people 
who would never mispronounce pate — 
say “Lox are. . .”” Don’t be misled by the 
final sibilant: lox is singular. f 


Ill. A typology. Traditionally, lox is a 





Jacob Levine, third-generation purveyor 


very salty kind of fish because it is pre- 
pared in brine. Possibly the practice of 
eating it with bland bagels and sweet 
cream cheese originated as a way to cut 
the saltiness. Such lox is still available in 
some delis, but is steadily losing ground to 
Nova lox, which is created from the same 
salmon by a different process (see “The 
Genesis of Lox,” below) and has a more 
delicate, less salty taste. According to 
Sam Levine of Sea-Lect Foods and its 
parent company, Revere Smoked Fish, 
Nova has nothing to do with the province 
of Nova Scotia. It refers to the newness of 
the Nova process, developed in Brooklyn 
30 or 40 years ago, as opposed to the ear- 
lier method. 

Though lox and Nova lox are the two 





primary varieties, the most. comprehen- 
sive delicatessens may. also offer “‘flie- 
gels,” lox wings, to be cooked with pota- 
toes and broth. Kippered salmon comes 
from the same source but is processed dif- 
ferently, and is another story. altogether. 


IV. The Religious Significance of lox. 
There isn’t any. Although lox has as- 
sumed a Judaic identity, unlike the po- 
tato latkes of Chanukah or the matzoh of 
Passover it is not related to any particu- 
lar Jewish holiday or practice. The rever- 
ence with which it is treated stems solely 
from the pleasure of eating it and the high 
cost of acquiring it. As the Talmud in- 
structs, “Food must not be treated disre- 
spectfully.” (Sefer Torah: 3.11.) 
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Vincenta, 





256 Commercial Street 
Boston’s Historic Waterfront 


523-6666 


INVITES YOU TO 
THE MOST DELICIOUS 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 


YOU'VE EVER HAD! 





EGGS VINCENT 


SELECTION 
OF OMELETTES 


MENU INCLUDES 
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V. The genesis of lox. The red King sal- 
mon, caught in the northern Pacific and 
the Columbia River, provides the raw ma- 
terial for most Nova and the best lox. The 
salmon season begins about April, ac- 
companied by the annual strike of fisher- 
men for a better price per pound. 

The salmon, which can weigh up to 80 
pounds each, are dressed on the West 
Coast. For standard lox they are filleted, 
packed in casks of salt brine (800 pounds 
to a cask) and shipped east. Eastern dis- 
tributors, most clustered in New York, 











The Lox Ness monster 


soak the salmon in cold water to draw out 
the brine, and that’s lox. 

Nova lox undergoes a more complica- 
ted processing procedure. It’s shipped fro- 
zen from the West Coast to Brooklyn 
smokehouses where it soaks for four days 
in a salt and brown sugar cure. It receives 
a “cold smoke” for one day, which means 
that the hickory or hardwood smoke dries 
and .flavors the hanging fish without 
enough heat to cook it (all lox is, essen- 
tially, raw fish). The extra steps usually 
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mate Nova slightly more expensive than 
Ox. 

Since the Revere Smoked Fish Co. quit 
smoking, Boston’s lox is trucked in daily 
from Brooklyn. The Levines used to pro- 
duce 6000 pounds of lox each week until 
an urban renewal program claimed their 
factory site a few years ago. A new smoke- 
house that would conform to air pollution 
regulations (afterburners on the roof) and 
FDA requirements (air-conditioned stain- 
less steel ovens) would have resulted in 
lox prices to rival diamond exchange. 

Interestingly, though smoked salmon is 
available in restaurants across Europe, 
from Michelin three-stars to humble 
sandwich shops, it was never a food of 
Eastern European Jewry. Jews dis- 
covered lox in America, in partial com- 
pensation for the discovery that the 
streets were not paved with gold. 


VI. Three bad jokes about lox. — A lady 
goes into a delicatessen and tells the pro- 
prietor she wants some lox. “‘How much?” 
he wants to know. “Slice, slice,” she says. 
So he slices into the piece of fish and af- 
ter a while he asks again, ““How much?” 
“Slice,” she instructs. He keeps slicing 
and finally slices into the center of the 
piece, the prime lox: “‘From there, I’ll take 
a quarter pound,”’ the lady says. (Cour- 
tesy of Jacob “Jack” Levine, Revere 
Smoked Fish Co.) 

— A schnorrer (beggar) asks a busi- 
nessman for a few coins; he hasn’t eaten 
in two days. The businessman, moved by 
his plea, gives him a little money and is 
surprised to see him hurry into a deli and 
order lox on a bagel. “Did I give you 
money so you could buy such delica- 
cies?” the donor roars. “Nu,” shrugs the 


schnorrer, “if I can’t eat lox when I have 
no money, and I can’t eat lox when I have 
money, tell me, when can I eat lox?” 
(Adapted from Leo Rosten, in The Joys of 
Yiddish.) 

— Q: Why can Jews get out of jail eas- 
ily? 

A: Because they eat lox. (Courtesy of 

Debby Abrams, who sat next to the auth- 
or in Hebrew school.) 


VII. A commentary by Bruce Hoff- 
man, co-owner of the Premier Res- 
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taurant. “This much you can say truth- 
fully, eyes and appetites light up when 
the word lox is mentioned and people rush 
to the table. You don’t have to ring the 
dinner bell to get people to come to the 
table for lox and cream cheese and ba- 
gels. Being a delicacy, it isn’t eaten like a 
corned beef sandwich. It’s not an every- 
day item. Everyone handles it a little 
carefully to make sure it goes around. It’s 
relished for its delicate flavor and its uni- 
que texture. The fact is, there isn’t any- 
thing else that’s like it.” 


VIII. The nutritional value of lox. At 
the Frances Stern Nutrition Center of 
Tufts-New England Medical Center, 
Marilyn Watanabe did a little research 
and developed the following profile. 
Lox itself, with 50 calories per ounce, is 
a good source of protein but is higher in 
fat than most fish (2.6 grams per ounce 
compared to cod with 1.5 grams). It’s fair- 
ly high in sodium, too. Plain bagels, when 
baked with unenriched flour, have about 
128 calories each. Cream cheese contains 
52 calories per tablespoon and is higher in 
fat, with 5.3 grams per tablespoon, than 
most cheeses: Bermuda onion and sliced 
tomato have negligible calorie counts and 
contribute some vitamins and minerals. 
Thus a plain bagel smeared with two 
tablespoons of cream cheese and stacked 
with three ounces of lox, a slice of mild on- 
ion and a tomato slice or two, weighs in at 
about 400 calories, roughly equivalent to a 
good-sized wedge of chocolate chiffon pie 
and well-creamed-and-sugared coffee. Al- 
most half the 400 calories are fats. 
Though lox will be off-limits for people 
on sodium-restricted diets and low-sat- 
Continued on page 8 
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LOX 


Continued from page 7 

urated-fat diets, Watanabe points out 
that cravings for lox and bagels need not 
be totally denied, even by weight wat- 
chers. 

“My philosophy is, there isn’t any- 
thing you can’t touch,” she notes. “Just 
be sure you don’t overindulge. We use the 
exchange system — people get a certain 
amount of units for the day. You’re al- 
lowed so many bread exchanges, or so 
many fats. With cream cheese, if you give 
up your butter for breakfast or the sour 
cream on your potato for dinner, you 
could work it in. You can fit in almost 
anything, if you watch it.” 


IX. Trends in lox consumption. The 
most significant is that in New England, 
Nova now outsells regular lox. At the Pre- 
mier, Bruce Hoffman reports, “the gen- 
eral preference is definitely Nova. They 
come up to me and ask for it by name — 
‘You got any Nova?’ No one has come up 
and asked me for salted lox.” At the 
Premier, as at most delis and supermar- 
kets, plain lox is no longer sold. The Le- 
vines say their customers buy Nova six to 
one over lox. 

But Sam Levine doubts that Nova will 
take over entirely. “I think it’s the older 
generation that eats the salted. Years ago 
that’s all they got and they developed a 
taste for it. Like me,” he explains, “when 
I first made contact with Nova I didn’t 
like it. It tasted bland to me. Then I de- 
veloped a taste for it. The flavor of the 
smoke enhances the flavor of the pro- 
duct. You take a —— of the sweet 








Lox on the Panama Canal 
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Police lox 
cure and the smoke, it makes a very tasty 
item.” 

In addition, the market for all lox has, 
at least for the present, dropped off, ap- 
parently because the price has gone be- 
yond the unreasonable to the painful. At 
the Premier, a Nova and cream cheese 
sandwich is the highest-priced sandwich 
on the menu at $2.60. Nova isn’t even lis- 
ted on the carry-out menu; it would be too 
intimidating at $10 per pound. The Pre- 
miere sells about 10 pounds of Nova a 
week, compared to 600 to 700 pounds of 
corned beef. 

There’s suspicion, too, that the sodium 
and fat content of lox and its accoutre- 
ments discourage some consumers. “‘A lot 
of kids today are concerned about eating 
things that are too salty,” Hoffman theor- 
izes. “A lot of kids are vegetarians. The 
newer generation is less fierce about these 
delicacies.” 


X. The evaluation and purchase of lox. 
Lox has always been precious stuff, but 
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Three famous people who probably never tasted lox 


the big hike came in ’72 and ’73 when 
wholesale pricés went from $3 to $5 per 
pound. The salmon catch in those years 
was small, and the Japanese and French 
had entered the market and were bidding 
up prices. There was another big jump 
last- year due to a salmon shortage. By 
now, a quarter pound of Nova costs $2 to 
$2.50, though supermarkets can some- 
times offer it for less. 

What to look for in lox? If you’re lucky 
enough to discover one of a dwindling 
number of older delis where the slabs of 
fish are still hand-sliced, go no further. 
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Hand-slicing is an art, and it’s likely to 
drive the price of lox even higher than us- 
ual because there’s more waste to dis- 
card. Still, hand-sliced lox comes from 
the belly of the fish and is plumper and 
tastier than most machine-sliced lox, cut 
from the back and loin. 

“Up until 15 years ago, no one would 
consider buying it machine-sliced,” rem- 
inisces Sam Levine. “That's when you 
still had those small grocers on Blue Hill 
Avenue ....” 

Hand- sliced or pre-sliced by machine, 
lox can range in color from light pink to 
red with no discernible difference in taste. 
The fish should be bright, not dull, and 


‘shouldn’t have an off-smell. ‘The aver- 


age customer won't come in contact with 
that, God willing,” adds Jack Levine. 
One of the better places to buy lox, as 
well as a distracting variety of other 
smoked fish and salads, is Sea-Lect 
Foods’ own retail outlet at the Marginal 
Street plant in Chelsea. Open weekdays 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 7 a.m. to 1 
p.m., the outlet sells sturgeon, butter- 
fish, schmailtz herring, fliegels, the works. 
Piles of whole golden chubbies and white- 
fish stare pleadingly through the glass. 
It’s hard to resist taking one home. - 
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CEREALS 


Continued from page 5 
ness makes them more delicious 
to a jaded public. 

It’ is possible also that the 
myth of cereals’ salutary effects 
is too much a part of the Ameri- 
can grain (so to speak) for people 
to believe that Wheaties, Rice 
Krispies and Kelloggs Corn 
Flakes are nearly as worthless as 
the scientists claim. Cereal, after 
all, first became part of the na- 
tional diet in the 1830s, as a cen- 
tral ingredient of a quasi-reli- 
gious movement aimed at re- 
forming the soul by disciplining 
the stomach. 

Sylvester Graham, a preacher 
and self-styled dietician who set- 
tled in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, claimed that the good 
Anglo-Saxon stock of his day had 


deteriorated, largely as a conse- 
quence of bad eating. He pre- 
scribed a vegetarian diet, ab- 
horred meats and fats, and cre- 
ated “Graham bread” and the 
“Graham cracker” for the bene- 
fit of his disciples. He also ar- 
gued that if one ate a heavy diet 
of cereal, the sinful sexual appe- 
tite would be curbed — an argu- 
ment of dubious efficacy even in 
that era. 

Graham was successful, how- 
ever, in inspiring hordes of 
followers who opened the first 
health food stores and propa- 
gated his teachings. One Gra- 
hamite, Dr. James Caleb Jack- 
son, invented a cereal called 
“Granula,” the father of Gra- 
nola and probably a direct 
antecedent of the cereals later 
mass-produced in Battle Creek. 
This religious aura may hover 
about cereals still, and may ac- 
count for their enduring popu- 


larity. 

There is a more practical rea- 
son for the food’s appeal, though. 
Cold cereal and milk is quick to 
fix and eat, an inestimable ad- 
vantage in modern America. The 
era when an average family 
could dawdle over every break- 
fast and chew over the great is- 
sues of the day is long gone. 
There has been an explosion of 
leisure time, but for most of us, 
the extra hours come at night 
and on weekends. On weekday 
mornings, though, all but the 
very young and old, the leisure 
class rich and the unemployed, 
must submit to a regimen of “eat 
and run.” 

Breakfast has been one of the 
sorry casualties of post-indus- 
trial life. Even the connotations 
of “breakfast” have changed. 
Today, if Oliver Wendell Holmes 
were to write a book called The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 


we would expect another Nau- 
sea, an absurdist-fiction at the 
very least: instead of lecturing a 
band of attentive students at a 
handsomely set table, the savant 
would be seated alone at a for- 
mica breakfast_nook, engaged in 
frenzied colloquy with a snap- 
ping, crackling, popping bow] of 
milk-laden Rice Krispies. 

The economic power of infant 
America should not be neg- 
lected in assessing the causes of 
the cereal boom. The size of the 
average American family has 
diminished; more and more 
mothers work outside the home; 
children watch countless hours 
of brain-curdling television 
which advises them what great 
fun it is to eat cereal. When the 
child accompanies his or her har- 
ried working mother to the 
supermarket and screams that 
he wants a brilliantly packaged, 
prominently displayed package 
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of “Fruit Brute,” “Boo Berry” or 
“Captain Crunch,” will Mom 
object? Usually not. The cerea! 
will pacify her child, at least for 
the moment, and will save her 
precious minutes in the dark, 
pre-work morning. 

The infant market, the vast 
preteen TV audience, grows up 
and is replaced every few years. 
Cereal manufacturers have 
taken to introducing new, ridi- 
culously named, repulsively 
saccharine cereals for each new 
generation. My local super- 
market stocks 60 brands of cold 
cereal. Most of them are strange 
to me, a pre-teen TV watcher 
only a decade ago. I was nur- 
tured on Wheaties, Rice Kris- 
pies, Corn Flakes, and Cheerios, 
the sight of which still conjures 
up a cheery feeling as whole- 
some as mother’s milk. Will to- 
day’s brood of kiddies find a dec- 

Continued on page 18 
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The Electra-Bar works for the house 


by D.C. Denison 

Barroom technology took a 
step into the space age recently 
when restaurant owner Joe Bish- 
era presided over what he called 
the “‘first-time-ever marriage” 
of a computerized drink dis- 
penser and a new electronic cash 
register at Bishop’s restaurant in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Here’s how it -works:>a bar- 
tender simply presses the but- 
ton marked, let’s say, “J. Dan- 
iels,” and exactly.t.3/8 qunees of: 
Jack Déritels'drains%out into a 
glass behind thé har. There are’ 
no rows of: H 
the drink dispenser’ s$ pouring un- 
it is connected by a 150-foot 
polypropylene hose to a locked 


storage room where all the li- 
quor is kept. While the drink is 
pouring, the register subtracts 1 
3/8 ounces from the total vol- 
ume of Jack Daniels and prints 
out a bill that says, “J. Daniels, 
We Appreciate Your Patronage, 
$1.30.” It can also print out a list 
of all the drinks sold that day at 
that register, how much the wai- 
ters earned in tips, and how 
much money should be in the 
register at any moment. And it 
can deliver all this in two sec- 
onds. 

When I went out to Bishop’s to 
see this marvel of modern bar- 
room science, I was met at the 
door by Rich Longmire, an em- 
ployee of Data Terminal Inc., 


"Trigger DeSalvo ~-adapting very well 


the company that is performing 
the “marriage.” “We are instal- 
ling this system at all the bars in 
the restaurant — the lounge and 
the two service bars,” he said, 
“and to be honest, the employ- 
ees are finding it hard to get used 
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to. There are so many buttons 
that it all seems too futuristic. 


But it’s my thedry that people: 


will adapt to anything, and in 
the long run this: machine will 
save the restaurant a lot-of mon- 
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As if to prove HF ae about # ie 
adaptability, Rich took meg 
‘downstairs ‘to the Tounge where 
Mike Douglas was talking to An- = 


nette FuniceHo’on the TV screen 
and ‘Trigge¥ ‘DeSalvo, the day- 
time barteridér With the manner > 
and ‘delivery of Rocky Mar- © 
ciano, was lecturing a few reg- © 
ulars on Hew to win at black- = 


jack. He was serving drinks as he # 
talked, and he seemed to be 
pressing. all. the -right . buttons. & 
Trigger, for:one; was adapting - 
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for Premier Il 


My definition of a Jewish Deli 
Restaurant is one that not only features 
Kosher style delicatessen but places 
emphasis, in the menu selections, on 
Eastern Eruopean, Jewish cooking. One 
restaurant that meets these qualifications is 
Premier Il in Brookline. : . 

The restaurant is divided into three 
sections, a cafeteria style counter and 
dining room, Oscar’s cocktail lounge where 
food and drinks are served and The 
Backstage Delirama, a sit down dining 
room with full service. The decorating 
theme is “Hollywood-Movielandesque.” It’s 
a clever theme and obviously one that 
works. The atmosphere is interesting and 


The menu is extensive both for a deli or 
a Jewish restaurant. Selections can range 
from sandwiches, which can be made up in 
almost any size imaginable, to full course 


Two entrees were sampled, both beef. 
The first was roast brisket of beef Premier I! 
style. The brisket was lean and tender. They 
used a good cut of brisket and cooked it 
properly. A side dish of “Kasha- 
Varnishkes” (a combination of macaroni 
bows and buckwheat groats) were an ideal 
accompaniment for the roast brisket. The 
size of ther serving was very generous, in 
fact most of the servings are quite large. . . 

If you’re a dessert person, Premier I 
bakes all their own pastry and pies. The 
selections are many, as are the calories 
they contain. But why not indulge just a 


Premier |i is fully licensed and you'll 
find their drinks are made with the same 
generous hand as their food portions. . . 




















299 Harvard Street, Brookline 
Open 7 days 'til 3A. M. 731-3330 


HOLIDAY PARTY PLATTERS & CATERING 
AVAILABLE 

















very well. After he finished: ne 
blackjack”\Jecture (‘‘You’ve- al- 3 
most got to bea MIT professor to 8 
win all the.time” he concluded), & r 
he agreed to’ demonstrate the 
new system. “Here you have,” he § 
said, pointing to a row of spig- - 
ots, ‘18 of our ‘most popular : 
boozes — 85 percent of our busi- 
ness. To gét you a drink” — 
What’s your pleasure? — all I 
have to do is press a button and I 
receive a generous 1-3/8 ounces 
of booze every time. Sure, it’s 
easier on me — I don’t have to 
pick out the bottles and pour 
them — but that’s not the ques- 
tion. The question is fair and 
equitable service for the cus- 
tomer. He knows he is getting his 
generous 1-3/8 ounces of booze 
with every drink he orders. 

_ “Now a lot of people think 
that these computer bars take 
the fun out of watching the bar- 
tender,” he continued. ‘You 
know, the way they pour the 
drinks from up high and fill three 
glasses in a row with one sweep 
of the bottle — but so what. This 
is modern technology. People 
wonder if such contraptions will 
ever replace the bartender. Nev- 
er! These machines dispense the 
liquor, but the bartender’s touch 
remains the same. He still stirs, 
shakes, seasons — all that. stuff, 
I guarantee that this machine 
won’t make a good bartender out 
of anybody, and it’s not a good 
bartender by itself. You'll al- 
ways need a bartender for jokes, 
small talk and sympathy. May- 
be someday they’ll invent a ma- 
chine that will say things like, 
‘That’s life,’ ‘At least you got 
your health,’ or ‘Dames — can’t 
live with ’em, can’t live without 
‘em,’ but until they do, my job is 
secure. Contrary to what you 
may think, I like these ma- 
chines. They keep me honest, 
and they take a lot of options out 
of the bartender’s hands — op- 
tions I’d rather not be tempted 
with.” 

When bar owners enumerate 
the advantages of computer 
bars, they speak of things like in- 
ventory control, increased speed 
and fewer mistakes. But the real 
reason they’re buying these sys- 
tems is, as Trigger stated, that 
they take options out of the bar- 
tender’s hands.. They prevent 
bartenders from cheating the 

Continued on page 19 




















Vermont ee 
Pure Cream and Fresh | oe gh nga 
Non-Fat Dry Milk and Egg Y: 

Irish Sea Moss, Guar and Carob Beans 
Pure Fruit Purees and Extracts 
Toasted Nuts and imported Cocoas 
Rich Dark Roast Coffees 
Damian's is free from refined sugars 
and artificial additives. 


Available at: 
Bread & Circus, Brookline - Li'l Peach, Brookline 
$.S.Pierce, Downtown 
Malbens Gourmet, 
Boston Natural Co., Newbury St. - 
Organic Food Cellar, Newbury St. & Camb. - Ever 
Food Shak, C .° 's, 
Cambridge C 2 Store, * b. - 
ae Arlington Health Foods 
24 Hour Store, Central Square & Harvard Square 
Common Stock Rest., Waltham - New Life Natural Foods, Newton Ctr. 
Nature Foods Centre, Mass. Ave., Boston 


Damian's ice Cream, Box 239, Boston Univ. MA. 02215 (617)524-6130 





ion 
Erewhon, Newbury St & Camb. 
Market, Camb. 


all the restaurants 
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in the Boston area, | 
one is unlike any | 
other youve ever | 


been to. Victoria Station. 

The first thing you'll notice is a 
uniquely warm and friendly atmos- 
phere. There's a relaxing lounge 


that's really an old caboose, and a | 


series of comfortable dining areas 
inside real boxcars. Throughout this 
unusual setting-you'll enjoy a fasci- 
nating collection of antiques from 
railroading history. With soft lighting 
and linens to enhance it all. 

But the people at Victoria Sta- 


tion are the most important part of 
the atmosphere. They're more than 
cordial —they're extremely con- 
scientious and eager to make your 
visit a truly pleasurable experience. 

While the atmosphere may 
bring you in the first time, our regu- 
lar customers tell us it's the food that 
brings them back. It's basic but su- 
perb. And everything is expertly 
prepared and served in portions 


larger than you'll find just about 
anywhere, 


| mushrooms served sizzling in a 
ni | skiller. And a -not-to-be-missed 
1 | 


| 
| 


salad bar where you create your own 


| chilled, crisp salad 


Come discover the many rea- 
sons why Victoria Station is so un- 


<CTE 1 
SCIOR4 ae 
| eae Se = 


l > > 


usually good... 

and such an out- 

standing value. Join 

us for lunch or dinner. And enjoy 
great food, generous cocktails, and 
fine wines. It's an adventure in 
dining that will bring you back again 
and again. 


Try our Prime Rib, it's roasted | _ 


and cut precisely to your taste; then 


| presented at your table on hot stone- 


ware. Or select one of our other 
specialties. Savor thick, juicy Top 
Sirloin Steaks, Bar-b-que Beef Ribs 
or Giant Shrimp sautéed to perfec- 
tion in a special wine sauce. Enjoy 


; 
your entree with an order of fresh 








BOSTON ¢ 64 Sleeper Street ¢ (617) 542-7771 
(Just across the Northern Avenue Bridge) 


All the fine Italian Restaurants 
are NOT in the North End 


Brookline offers an exciting alternative, 
featuring prime beef, lobster , fresh seafood 
and poultry plus ample easy parking. 


Walter's 


CONTINENTAL AND ITALIAN CUISINE 


1700 BEACON STREET 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
566-3469 


HOURS: Tues.-Sat. Noon-11 PM 


Sunday 1-11 PM 


CLOSED MONDAYS 


RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
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The Dolphin Se 
a 
“the best for the least’ 
(oe FREE Cup of Chowder with this ad 
and a meal. 
Live Boiled Lobster Broiled Scrod 
lb. $5.40 
11/4 $5.95 
11/2 $6.25 Broiled Shrimp $4. 


Open Mon-Sat. Viam-10pm. 
~~ 1105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 354-9332 








$2.65 

















Caté/ Gallery 


é 


73 Dartmouth Street 
(South End, Boston) 
247-8040 


Breakfast, lunch 
& supper served daily 


Poetry, music, 

















WHERE EVERYDAY 
IS SATYRDAY 


FREE DELIVERY 


in the Beacon Hill Area 


DISCOUNTS 


A wide variety of posted discounts on 


both single bottles and cases (wine for dinner, 


Special orders, etc.) 


GOURMET FOOD TASTINGS 


On Friday and Saturday evenings from 


4 to 11. Sample fine food and jot down a 


new recipe. 


FREE CONSULTATION 


JOBI offers wine expertise without 


wine snobbery. We are happy to provide 
information and assistance in making selections. 


300 WINES FROM 18 COUNTRIES 


90% of. our stock is priced at 
less than $5.50 a bottle 


JOBI offers an unparalleled selection of fine wines at 


reasonable prices plus Beacon Hill's best 
selection of cheese and sausage 


JOBI Wines and Spirits 


170 Cambridge St., Boston (near Government Center) 
227-9235 


*10% discount 
on any wine 
with this ad 
Offer expires 

OT Tomme} ta] 


*Does not apply to items already on sale. 





Aue (ose 


onisine provencare 


Have you seen the change at Autre Chose? 
You asked to dine in an atmosphere that 
compliments our fine food, and we decided to 
do something about it. Maintenant Maurice 
would like you to try his new dinner 
specialties whilst dining in the style of a 


small provincial restaurant. 


Lobster & Shrimp in Cognac 


Steak Diane 


Sweetbreads in Bordelaise Sauce 
Chateaubriand (for two) with Bearnaise Sauce 
Reservations suggested Friday & Saturday night. 


Hours: 


Monday 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. closed evening 


Tues. thru Fri. 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


Sunday 9 a.m. - 3 p.m. 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


Take out service on weekdays. 


1105 Mass. Ave 


Cambri Age 


Maurice Leduc, 
owner and chef. 


ob! -0§52 


547 -9FI2 


COFFEE — 


Continued from page 3 

you're getting all the oils — un- 
like using an apparatus with 
paper filters that soaks up some 
of the oils. In my opinion, the oils 
are desirable. They give it more 
body and added flavor.” 


Taster’s choice 

Unfortunately, no matter how 
good the roast or how competent 
the brewing, an inferior bean is 
going to deliver an inferior drink. 
“Inferior” in this case refers to a 
harsh taste one is likely to get 
from substandard beans which 
are unripe, blighted or under- 
developed. All these charac- 
teristics insure beans that roast 
lighter than sound coffee. A large 
number of these beans in a blend 
will mean a drink that tastes 
more like boiled straw. 

A merchant of whole beans is 
also likely to reject a sample con- 
taining too many broken beans, 


| ruptured during the curing or 


cleaning stages, which will roast 
darker than undamaged beans 
and impart a burnt taste. 
Robusta beans are grown prin- 
cipally for high yields in Africa 
and are used mostly for blends 
and the manufacture of instant 
coffee. A preponderance of them 
in a blend will also brew a 
harsher, more bitter beverage 
than one brewed from Arabica 
beans which have the finer aro- 
ma, flavor and body that most 
seek. 

While it is a matter of taste 
which bean or beans produce the 
best flavor, the climate and 
geography of Colombia are 
generally recognized as being in 
a harmonious union, producing 
beans of consistently high qual- 
ity — Colombian Supremo 
beans are virtually unsur- 
passed. Coffee grows best in the 
higher elevations of from 2500 to 
6000 feet and the Colombian 
mountains supply ideal heights 
that are largely free from frost. 
As a rule, the higher the al- 
titude, the milder the coffee. 

Brazil is a different story. The 
largest by far of the coffee grow- 
ing countries, its range of grow- 
ing conditions permits an equal- 
ly wide variety of beans to be 
grown there — so that to tell the 
consumer a coffee is 100 percent 
Brazilian is to tell him nothing 
at all. The product may in no 
way live up to the quality that the 
claim suggests. There is already 
enough charlatanism in the cof- 
fee business without wrangling 
over such matters. 

The increase of interest in exo- 
tic blended and unblended cof- 
fee has invited a number of 
abuses perpetrated by unscru- 
pulous dealers who feel it is their 
duty to supply customers with 
rare coffees — Hawaiian Kona, 
Mocha, Jamaican Blue Moun- 
tain, Java — even when it means 
peddling beans as unrelated in 
taste as they are geographically 
distant from one another. A mer- 
chant in Boston who supposedly 
deals in “gourmet” coffees is 
said to offer a variety of names 
made from different combi- 
nations of three basic beans. A 
dealer who refused to swallow 
this specious alchemy warns con- 
sumers to be skeptical of estab- 
lishments which profess to sell 
Kona or Blue Mountain coffee, 
both with their own well-de- 
served mystique and both with 
innumerable imitators that 
rarely come close to duplicating 
their qualities. 

According to the Chicago- 
based Superior Tea and Coffee 
Company, the outfit that has 
owned exclusive rights to distri- 
bute Kona coffee since 1970, 


there is an annual crop of three 
million to three-and-a-half mil- 
lion pounds of Kona (a drop in 
the bucket of world-wide coffee 
production, which runs into mil- 
lions of tons per year). It is a rari- 
ty as a freshly roasted un- 
blended item in specialty stores, 
which usually offer a Kona blend 
that is 90 percent something 
else. The same holds true for 
Jamaican Blue Mountain, a hot 
number among connoisseurs 
these days and one that is equal- 
ly rare with only 800 bags (about 
100,000 pounds) produced an- 
nually. Described as a sweet- 
tasting aromatic coffee, it can be 
found in New York at Zabar’s 
Delicatessen (which sells it al- 
most at cost: $4.50 a pound). 

There is no known chemical 
test that will yield a satisfactory 
determination of a coffee’s qual- 
ity or source, an. unhappy fact 
which complicates the job of new 
coffee aficionados who may find 
themselves at the mercy of dis- 
tributors. Coffee. can only be 
evaluated by taste and smell, a 
talent which takes years to 
develop, Up until the turn of the 
century in the United States, 
purchases by coffee merchants 
were based on the size, color and 
other physical characteristics of 
the bean. This practice con- 
tinued even later in Europe, 
where eye inspection was said to 
be prevalent until World War II. 
Today in this country, coffee is 
bought on the basis of cup tests 
for quality — tests conducted by 
men who can detect (according 
to David Schapira, a New York 
coffee dealer) as little as one part 
in several billion of one or ano- 
ther of-the volatile essences that 
give a coffee a distinct set of 
characteristics. 

As in wine tasting, the aroma 
is the first quality that is tested. 
After the sniff comes the sip — in 
this case made from an amount 
of drip-ground equal to the 
weight of a nickel, which is 
placed in a six ounce white china 
cup. Boiling water is then poured 
over it to form a crust of wetted 
grounds that float on the sur- 
face of the brew. Before the crust - 
is broken, the tester sniffs the 
aroma — the wet-smell, or crust 
test. After this preliminary, the 
tester waits until the brew has 
cooled to drinking temperature, 
at which time he will break the 
crust and sniff a few more times. 
The coffee, brewed without any 
devices to insure the cup qual- 
ities, is then noisily sucked into 
the mouth — an untidy process 
that aerates the liquid and 
maximizes the flavor when it 
hits the palate. This way the cof- 
fee avoids being dilated with 
saliva. The qualities are then 
judged for aroma, body, smooth- 
ness, acidity; whether it’s winey, 
neutral or harsh; or if it has the 
undesirable qualities of sour- 
ness, muddiness or bitterness. 


Old beans 

The most experienced coffee 
drinkers may well be the people 
of the Middle East, since they 
unquestionably have the longest 
tradition of using it. The coffee 
bean was first found 700 years 
ago in the Kaffa province of 
Southwestern Ethiopia, where it 
grew wild until it made its way to 
southern Arabia and was placed 
under cultivation 500 years 
ago. 

The Moslems are said to have 
taken advantage of coffee’s 
stimulating effect to see them 
through their long religious ser- 
vices. The true Mocha coffee 
from this area, considered to be 
among the world’s greatest, gets 
its name from the town of Mocha 
which, up until about a century 
ago, was a small port in Yemen 
on the Red Sea. It was the first 











Wursthans 


Restaurant ...... 





4 BOYLSTON STREET - CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 


FRANK N. CARDULLO 


PRESIDENT 


491-7110 
491-7111 
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coffee’ Europeans enjoyed some 
400: years ago and its name be- 
came a catch-all term for -all 
imports from Arabia and for the 
tastes of chocolate and coffee in 
combination. 

When coffee finally reached 
Europe in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, it. experienced periodic 
rises and drops. in popularity 
until it took root in the coffee- 
houses of London, which later 
became centers of political, so- 
cial, literary, and business ac- 
tivity. The first such establish- 
ment was started in 1652. By the 
end of the 17th century, coffee 
houses flourished throughout 
Europe. Americans, always 
eager to mimic their continental 
cousins, soon established coffee- 
houses of their own in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. Dur- 
ing this early stage in coffee’s 
popularity, Yemen enjoyed an 
importance out of proportion to 
its size as the world supplier of 
coffee. At the end of the 17th 
century its hegemony was chal- 
lenged by. beans: from Ceylon, 
Java, South America and most 
recently, the continent of Africa, 
which now turns: out about one 
third of total world production. 
The Ivory Coast and Angola are, 
respectively, the third and 
fourth largest coffee growing na- 
tions. 


Quick cups 

Instant coffee was devised in 
1906, when an American chem- 
ist — G. Washington, then re- 
siding in Guatemala City — 
came up with a “refined, soluble 
coffee.”” What possessed him to 
do such a thing remains a mys- 
tery, but we can safely assume 
that if he hadn’t, someone else 
would have. We are not out to 
deny the genius in this feat of 
molecular manipulation — all 
credit where it is due — but the 
instants, even to the untutored, 
bear about as much resemb- 
lance to brewed coffee as Won- 
der Bread does to bread. 

Even more depressing than 
the existence of instant coffee is 
the fact that Americans are 
drinking more of it than ever be- 
fore. Soluble coffee presently ac- 
counts for more than one-quar- 
ter of total US consumption. 

Instant coffee was one of those 
things that blossomed during 
World War II. It undoubtedly 
helped the war effect by keeping 
morale higher than it might been 
without it. Thirty years have 
gone by without much improve- 
ment in the taste, although it’s 
better than it was thanks to 
freeze drying, a process that re- 
tains some of the coffee aroma 
but nevertheless fails to add a 
great deal to the flavor. The only 
improvement made before freeze 
drying was a superficial one — a 
process whereby particles of in- 
stant coffee were steamed and 
made sticky so that they would 
lump together and form chunks 
that resembled coffee grounds. 
The resulting product looked 
better because it was chunkier 
and usually darker, but it re- 
mained as flavorless as before as 
the final reheating of the sticky, 
lumped particles drove off some 
of the flavor. 

The coffee extract from which 
instant coffee is made usually 
has a soluble solids content of 50 
percent. In other words, half of 
the beans’ weight is extracted — 
that’s as opposed to the optimal 
average of 16 percent lost in 
ground roasting. A 50 percent 
loss leaves a powder devoid of 
aromatic oils, a deficiency 
manufacturers tried to overcome 
with the re-introduction of oil 
that had previously been re- 
moved in an earlier stage. The 
bouquet, however, was confined 
to the jar and was lost once the 


inner seal was broken. The oil 
added another handicap to an al- 
ready weak product in that.it 
raised the problem of rancidity, 
a condition that would develop 
when the oil began to oxidize. 

The potential for making a 
good instant is a tantalizing 
reality, but a passable instant 
would have to hold weight loss to 
an acceptable 16 to 19 percent, a 
figure that would ultimately re- 
quire a larger amount of ground 
roast to start with. We have the 
know-how and, for the time 
being, we also have the beans 
and the market; the question is, 
does the market have the money 
to pay for an instant that would 
require three times the amount 
of coffee presently used to manu- 
facture it? Manufacturers, on 
their part, would be only too glad 
to make such a product but they 
have guessed — probably cor- 
rectly —.that in a trade off be- 
tween quality and convenience 
(in this case, the convenience of 
affordability), the consumer 
would abandon quality. Some- 
times you just can’t win. 


Cold storage 

In the case of coffee, taste is 
one of those ephemeral commod- 
ities that can vanish into thin air 
at any point along the route from 
bean harvest to breakfast table. 
Green, unroasted coffee pro- 
perly protected in cool, dry stor- 
age facilities can be safely kept 
for years without a marked de- 
crease in quality. But once it has 
been roasted and ground, the 
aromatics and flavor are not long 
for this earth and diminish 
rapidly within seven to 10 days. 

Experts say coffee should be 
stored in a tightly covered con- 
tainer — such as a mason jar — 
in the refrigerator. The cool 
temperature retards spoilage 
and the glass of a mason jar will 
not impart a flavor of its own — 
a fact that recommends the use 
of glass pots for brewing as well. 
An unusual property of coffee is 
its ability to absorb like a sponge 
any stray odors that find their 
way into a room or a refrige- 
rator — a fact that further 
underscores the need for keep- 
ing it hermetically sealed, 
preferably in bean form. Carbon 
dioxide (produced during roast- 
ing) lies trapped inside the whole 
bean, protecting the aromatics. 
Bean coffee keeps three times as 
long as ground coffee, so it 
should be ground only as needed. 
Its longevity can be extended by 
several months if the beans are 
kept in the freezer compart- 
ment. 

It should come as no surprise 
to veteran coffee drinkers that 
the stuff tastes best imme- 
diately after it’s been brewed. It 
may be held at temperatures of 
up to 190 degrees for up to one 
hour, and even that is much too 
long for the finicky. Reheating, 
to the more particular, is out of 
the question. The temperatures 
wrought by reheating will drive 
off whatever aroma that may be 
left. Should the coffee reach the 
boiling point, the taste compo- 
nents are hydrolyzed and break 
down completely, with bitter- 
ness the result. 


At $2-plus per pound and 
climbing, one would be foolish to 
spoil a drink that can be so... 
therapeutic. Just like whiskey, it 
has its medicinal applications 
and has been prescribed in the 
past for the treatment of heart 
disease, dropsy, migraine, 
chronic asthma and barbiturate 
poisoning and as a general stim- 
ulant. Add to this its well recog- 
nized effect as a diuretic, and it 
doesn’t take us long to reach the 
same conclusion — coffee is a 
beverage of the first water. O 
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BEST OF FOODS AT 

MODERATE PRICES -.~: -- ’ 

Lunchédn Speeials' Daily 1 aT 
| 


fa\ 4310) 5 


1924 Massachusetts Avenue 
Porter Square /Cambridge 
Massachusetts 02140 
Telephone (617) 354-4500 
Near Eastern Music & Belly Dancing 
Greek & Middle Eastern Cuisine & Entertainment 
Catering with character on & off premises 
desert — Applicable Luncheon Only 





Restaurante Brasilia 


announcing New 
England's Frist 
Brazilian Restaurant 58 
Boylston St., Harvard 
Square 354-9038 
lunches trom $1.50 
dinners trom $2.95 


closed Mondays 























From up here, 
the drinks 


look bigger. 


epee 
—_ -. < 


HOWARD 
Mie) labielabs 


motor lodge 


And they are! Our Double-Up drinks (a big double for the price of a 
single) are served everyday from 4 to 8 PM. Sotake our outdoor glass 
elevator up to the Up & Up Lounge. There's live music every evening 
(except Sunday) from 8:30, no cover charge and free valet parking. 


Atop the Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge, Kenmore Square. 


575 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 




















(YANKEE PEDLAR INNS 
AD OPERA HOUSE 3 


(413) 532-9494 | 
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| Grand Re-Opening 7 
New Location | 

| 1790 Mass. Ave Open: 
| Cambridge Sun.-Thurs o10 | 
3 stores up trom Fri. & Sat. 5-11 | 
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491-509 










STEPHEN 
JAMES 
ot bAR 
HOUSE 


16 oz. Steak dinner, just $5.95 
Lobster on weekends, just $6.95 


Sunday Roast Beef Dinner for Four 
Only $10.00! 


Porter Sq. 
Cambridge 


Corner, Mass. Ave. & Davenport Street 
















Joe Bucci in the lounge 





Open 11 am to 10 pm Call 354-7131 
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HARVARD WINE & LIQUOR Co. 
Specializing in Fine Wines 


Boston Phoenix, URBAN EYE, Oct. 1976 

“How does the store offer such low prices? The Norman 
family has a dual license — it can import, distribute and sell 
— and therefore eliminate the middieman markups” ... 
“There is more to the Harvard Wine & Liquor store than its 
reasonable prices, however, Norman offers lots of free ad- 
vice based on 30 years experience in selling wines.” 


Real of Boston Selections” 
“BEST WINE SHOP IN GREATER BOSTON” 
1974, 1975, 1976 

“Not only does Norman stock an awesome variety of wines 
from ali over the world, his prices are very, very reasonable 
too” ... “One customer claims he's learned everything he 
knows from Norman and would never buy anywhere elise” ... 
“This is an earthy place, despite the fact Harvard Wine & 
Liquor is the Boston representative of the connoisseur's Les 
Amis du Vin club.” 





SHIPMENTS DUE IN DECEMBER 


1971 and 1975 German Wines — outstanding selection 

Loire wines selected on spring buying trip Very reasonably priced 

1976 New (Premier) Beaujolais, Paul Beaudet, excellent quality Veronese Wines, 
Petternella-Soave, Bardolino, Valpolicella, Premium California Wines — Calla- 
way, David Bruce, Fetzer, Gemello & Cuvaison 


Emile’s Jug Wines — In a blind tasting held by City Magazine of San Francisco, 
Emile’s wines won first place over well known wines such as Almaden, Masson, 
inglenook and others. 


Our Thanksgiving Turkey Choice - 1973 Cuvaison Zinfandel $4.65 


Send for our free catalogue or browse throu - our expanded wine shop at 288 
Harvard St., Brookline (next to the Coolidge Corner Theatre or phone 277-9000). 
Ask about the December 1 Les Amis du vr wine tasting. The speaker will be Eli 
Callaway, founder and owner of Callaway Vineyards which is producing an aston- 
ishing family of wines according to the wine experts. 


Leaving town? 
For rides check 
the Phoenix 
ene 





Serving Sandwiches 
Until 10:30 P.M. 


| Publik | 
House 
FOOD & DRINK 
: 
p. 


6 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Michael W. Brodigan, Prop. ¢ 523- 018 
BOoeeeewe BORER KeBeReE 
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BO SHING 


Cantonese and Szechuan 
Foods 


Orders To Take Out 
TEL: 734-1870 or 566-8929 
HOST 
Henry K.K. Law 


284 Washington Street 
Brookline, Mass. 02146 


























We just found a grea 


ae 


t location 


or the new Lower ‘Story. 


Ba 





~ UnderThe Upper Story 


We searched and searched for the perfect place to _ special purchases of contemporary accessories and 
put another Lower Story. And found the answer was furniture for your home or apartment. 
right under our noses all the time. Under The Upper Domestic and imported glassware, dinnerware, 
Story, of course. cutlery, picture frames, plant accessories, 
The new Lower Story, in the basement THE cookware and hundreds of cooking 





of The Upper Story, has its own entrance on 


you'll begin to experience all the excitement 


utensils and gadgets, lamps, tables, and 


Savings. 


Trowbridge Street. Step downstairs and 4 chairs. And lots more. All at incredible 
: LOWER 


of being let loose in a warehouse. Set in a 








The new Lower Story. Right under 


; : wld ih! 
simple, no frills atmosphere you'll find S | ORY The Upper Story. The best of both worlds, 
rows and rows of seconds, close-outs and under one roof. 


The new Lower Story opens Monday, November 22. 


The Upper Story/ The:new Lower Story, 1045 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 547-3994. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. Thurs. until 9. 
Free parking in back. The Lower Story, 171 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 547-5938. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30. Thurs. until 8:30. 








WINES 


Continued from page 4 

well when stacked up against the 
finest French and German wines. 
Even domestic wine enthusiasts 
like Mathot and Lynch agree 
that neither California or New 
York has yet to produce a wine 
that “comes close” to France’s 
finest: a classic red Bordeaux 
like Chateaux LaFite-Roths- 
child (1962) or a great Burgundy 
red such as Clos de Vougeot 
(1934). (Both wines sell for $60 to 
$100 at Boston restaurants bold 
enough to stock them.) 

Those few priviledged wines 
aside, most Boston proprietors 
would have no qualms about 
putting the finer domestic wines 
in the same class with consist- 
ently good (not great) vintages 
from France. 

Mathot, the son of Belgium’s 
largest caterer and a taster of 
wines since age five, thinks so 
highly of the Californian crop 
that he has put them at the head 
of his wine list for the Copley 
Plaza. Since he has done so, he 
says, the consumption of Cali- 
fornian wines at the hotel’s two 
restaurants has jumped to the 
point where half of the wines sold 
are from California. 

More critical of the New York 
varietals (wines made from 
different blends), Mathot buys 
wine and champagne from only 
one New York winery owned by 
Dr. Constantin Frank. 

Locke-Ober, the Ritz-Carlton 
and Ferdinand’s in Cambridge 
carry no New York wines at all. 
All of these establishments car- 
ry a respectable selection of Cali- 
fornian wines at the end — not 
the beginning of their wine lists. 
Of the five restaurants con- 
tacted, only Maison Robert, con- 
sidered by some the city’s best 
French restaurant, carries no 
Californian wines at all. Yet it 
does offer a New York cham- 
pagne. 

“It’s not that we’re against 
Californian wines,” says Hugh 
Biassizzo, the French maitre d’ at 
Maison Robert, who has not lost 
his thick accent after 17 years of 
living in the States. ‘“‘We just 
haven't found a Californian wine 
we like enough.” 

One reason Maison Robert has 
not been tempted to experiment 
with Californian wines, Biassiz- 
zo hints, is the price and 
inconsistency of supply. Biass- 
izzo, along with Fritz Koeppel, 
food and beverage director of the 
Ritz-Calrton, finds quality Cali- 
fornian wines just as expensive 
as their French counterparts — 
and harder to get. 

“The [Californian] market is 
sometimes tight. There isn’t as 
much continuity as in the good 
European wines,’ says Koeppel. 
He lists his Californian wines 
under the broad catch-all of 
“vintage,” rather than under a 
particular year because he is 
never sure he can get the year 
and type of wine he wants. 

Just returned from an intoxi- 
cating three-week tour of Cali- 
fornia vineyards, Mathot sees 
this inconsistency as an inevi- 
table by-product of the small, 
independent nature of Cali- 
fornia’s quality wine producers. 
The finest Californian wines, he 
says, come from the small, inde- 
pendently owned wineries 
nestled in the Napa and Sono- 
ma Valleys above San Francis- 
co. Along this 20-mile stretch of 
sundrenched land lie the vine- 
yards of Charles Krug, Beaulieu 
(recently purchased by a large 
corporation, Heublein) Heitz 
Cellars, Freemark Abbey, Louis 
Martini, Mayacamas, Robert 
Mondavi, Schramsberg (which 
produces only champagne), and 
Sterling — all bearing names 
that mean something glorious to 
Boston’s serious wine drinkers. 

Many of these choice vine- 
yards are built on the restored 
remains of wineries started in 
the last century by enterprising 
refugees from Europe. Others, 

Continued on page 17 
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like Robers, Mondavi (which 
Dean Lynch considers the top 
vineyard in California today) 
have been built from scratch 
within the last decade. 

The great majority of Cali- 
fornia wineries produce no more 
than 20,000 to 25,000 cases (one 
case = 2.4 gallons), a dribble 
compared to the flood of quality 
wines bottled in France and to 
the output of California’s bulk 
wine producers. (Gallo alone 
produces millions of casks a 
year.) And because many of the 
smaller vineyards are operated 
more as hobbies than commer- 
cial enterprises, the finest of 
these wines are often kept in pri- 
vate reserves and out of the pub- 
lic market. Combine that lim- 
ited production and distri- 
bution with the fact that each 
Californian winery makes seven 
or eight different types of wine in 
one season, and you can’t avoid 
running short of a particularly 
good blend. 

Although they could do with- 


out those dry spells, Mathot and 


Lynch are two wholesale Boston 
buyers who enjoy the Cali- 
fornian producers’ willingness to 
experiment with different blends 
to achieve variety. 

Their attitude, says Mathot, is 
refreshingly different from the 
French system, where each small 
winery makes only one type of 
wine from one type of grape and 
has been doing so for hundreds of 
years. 


In the Bordeaux region of, 


southwestern France, for in- 
stance, 28 or 30 different wine- 
makers produce 28 or 30 differ- 
ent wines, all considered Bor- 
deaux but labeled under the 
name of wine (or grape) and 
individual vineyard. In con- 
trast, Californian winemakers 
will often blend different grapes 
and different amounts to achieve 
the taste they want. Unlike the 
French, who have strict regu- 
lations governing what should go 
into a certain wine, Californian 
producers are to a greater extent 
free to experiment with their 
wines. Inevitably, they come up 
with a larger assortment of new 
and unusual tastes. 

Of course, notes William 
Freedberg, wine promoter for 
Classic Wines of Brookline, the 
French may no longer need to 
experiment; after a thousand 
years or so of trial and error, they 
may have perfected the way to 
make great wine. 

As one who is satisfied with 
the flavor of these European 
classics, Fritz Koeppel thinks 
the Californian tendency to 
experiment culminates in a pro- 
duct that is too often artificial. 
“Some of the Californian wines 
I’ve tasted had too much of a 
chemical taste,” he says. “They 
seem more artificial than Euro- 
pean wines.” 

Even advocates of the domes- 
tic wine market agree that Cali- 
fornian producers have a more 
scientific or “clinical” approach 
to making wine. While Euro- 
peans rely on century-old 
methods for sampling and test- 
ing wines, Californian pro- 
ducers, several of them degree- 
bearing scientists, analyze the 
wine’s flavor by breaking down 
its chemical components. If the 
wine is found lacking, the next 


Jean-Claude Mathot tasting at one of the Napa Valley vineyards. 


year the winemakers might 
change the percentages of the 
blend, use different wines or add 
more sugar to improve the taste. 

As Mathot discovered during 
his trip west, the equipment 
used in Californian wineries is 
more sophisticated than that 
owned by the individual Euro- 


pean producers. And with frost a . 


more persistent threat in the 
northern coastal region of Cali- 
fornia (and in New York) than in 
southern Europe, domestic pro- 
ducers have developed much 
more modern techniques to 
warm the surrounding air and 
protect the precious grapevine. 

The actual process of making 
wine, however, remains much 
the same. Describing the pro- 
cess as he saw it in California 
Mathot begins: “You take a 
grape, treat that grape nicely, 
and then put it into a stainless 
steel squeezer .. .” 

The squeezer or crusher sepa- 
rates the stem from the grape 
and then squeezes the first 1000 
gallons of crushed pure grape 
juice into a large stainless (for 
white) or redwood (for red) fer- 
menting vat. The pure juice or 
“premier cru,” as Mathot calls 
it, has the least amount of pulp 
and solids in it and will be used 
to make the most expensive 
wines. The machine then 
squeezes the next 1000 gallons of 
coarser juice into another vat, 
and so on down to a vat of juice 
that is almost all pulp and skin. 

The first fermentation takes 
place inside these vats over a 
period of one to three weeks. 
After that, the Californian wines 
are put into casks of either 
French oak or redwood, depend- 
ing upon the flavor each wine- 
maker is looking for. For ob- 
vious reasons, redwood casks are 
an American innovation and are 
seldom used in Europe. The 
wines are then aged in these bar- 
rels for one to three years, again 
depending upon the quality of 
wine desired. 

California’s wine wizards have 
only begun discovering the tech- 
niques, the blends and the right 
combinations of soil and sun 
that go into making great wines. 
And that discovery is a process 
which cannot be hurried, ac- 
cording to Bill Freedberg, who 
makes frequent jaunts to Cali- 
fornia to purchase wines for his 
east-coast clientele. 

There are some wine connois- 
seurs in Boston who believe that 
given time and the right con- 
ditions, the Californian wine 
industry will eventually pro- 
duce wines equal or superior to 
the French classics. Locke- 
Ober’s Dean Lynch goes so far as 
to predict that in the space of 10 
years, “imported wines will be a 
rarity in this country.” 

The skeptical majority, how- 
ever, prefers to side with Fritz 
Koeppel, who doubts that 
domestic wines will ever ap- 
proach the quality of Europe’s 
finest wines. “One of the rea- 
sons the quality of French cham- 
Ppagne and wine is so much 
higher is because of the French 
soil and climate,’ asserts Koep- 
pel. “It’s the soil and climate 
that makes the difference.” 

And so the debate goes on — 
for another hundred years, at 
least. \e) 
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. More Often! ~ 
711 Boylston St. ¢ Boston, Mass. 02116 © 262-2990 





Encouraging America to Dine Out. . 











24 hours a night 
7 days a week 
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The Mill Falls Restaurant 
of Newton Upper Falls is 


pleased to present a classical 
menu for fine dining, elegantly 


served in our recently 
renovated and comfortably 
enlarged dining rooms. 


¥ 






“Complete Dinner are — 
Appetizer thru Dessert 
Monday-Wednesday $4.95 per person 

























Visit the Mill Falls Restaurant, 
Newton Upper Fails. 
Convenient dining in leisure pi 
surroundings, Exit 55E off 
Route 128 or from Route 9 at 
Chestnut and Elliot Streets. 
Telephone 244-3080. A 
breathtaking location amidst its 
natural splendor. -~ 
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|CEREALS| 


Continued from page 9 , 
ade or more from now that a box 
“Grins & Smiles & Giggles & 
Laughs” is sufficient for happi- 
ness? 

This new, puffy, sugar-dosed 
brand is the favorite of my three- 
year-old cousin, who, when 
interviewed, claimed she liked it 


: because it was “nice” and “fun.” 
GOLDEN TEMPLE : It is a space age product. The 
package depicts a madcap 
CONSCIOUS COOKERY computer cum slot machine, 
spewing out-cereal and serviced 
{ by a coterie of zany looking 
Belly up to the bar @ Sing off key @ lan 1’ : g scientists. At my cousin’s insist- 
Establish eye contact with that smashing New Eng S fu vest pero Perm iis§ poo) bk 
brunette across the room (Gender optional) natural foods restaurant. Rice. Krispiea3 it pr a. 
@ Purchase one yim or 50 (Sold by the ghastly as it looks. 
piece) @ Dance divinely (From 8:30 on) @ ait ae ee ; But it is far more palatable 
Go back to the salad bar again @ Discuss Exciting, sophisticated, international that “Count Chocula,” a ghoul- 


that lousy movie you just saw over after- vegetarian cuisine at reasonable cost. ish new cereal brew with a brown 
theatre supper @ Balance a shot glass on S vampire grinning on the box 


. Monste x t- 
your nose @ Run for Congress / (To be 30 Mass. Ave., Boston e 247-7947 iy. in peony icine, Comme 


continued) Mills, which spawned “Count 
Chocula,’’ is also pushing 


° ; " “Franken Berry,” whose symbol 
le also rs the finest natural foods cateri 7 ; ; 

crthie’ Yoo tua neloet Ha : 9A atc International Cuisine 18 a gentle looking pink Franken- 
(including our entire menu) and expect full professional service. Let - . stein creature slurping pink ce- 
us make your next occasion a unique and enjoyable one. real. (“Franken Berry,” the ce- 
j real, is made of little circles of 
cereal with crosses in the center, 
and little chunks of dried marsh- 
Alive and Cooking at the Parker House. From-11:30 A.M. to 2 A.M. mallow surrogate. Except for its 
Tremont & School Streets, Boston, Mass.02107 Tel. 227-8600 , color, it is identical to “Count 
Free Dinner Parking Chocula” — the cereal, not the 

monster.) 

Among the new cereals I have 
been brave enough to ingest, the 
worst is so bad that it is, in fact, 
a sacrilege, It is called “Fruity 
Pebbles,” and its makers have 
been bold enough to co-opt the 

hw image of Fred Flintstone, one of 

“My dear, can't you put a stop my childhood TV favorites, for . 
d yon sare — a its cover picture. The pebbles 
to that infernal wailing "i A \ e dissolve into a choking sludge 
, a = ee , upon chewing. The box contains 
and sobbing in the kitchen! | ! Pas a cial diebaan alk ® ox ae 
Tell Cook | didn't mean it when a ah fact so unseemly for Stone 1” 
ee , i . Flintstone that one ho the 
I said I'd rather dine at Copley’s. : —— 7 7 ae bids ‘of todas oil re 

Then be sure to book a table baer ooguigh to seek rigcete 

for tomorrow night!” a A pecs eanaerig She pe 
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cereals, most of which offend 
both taste and intellect, cer- 
tainly justifies the preference of 
most gourmets for more ‘civil- 
ized meals, such as can be found 
in better American luncheons 
and dinners. But however -under- 
standable this ostrich-like atti- 


| ed Ww tude may be, it cannot fail to 

$ i ok ean have its consequences. If we ig- 

tye AS : nore our history, one might say, 

— . we will be forced to eat it. The 

h k | cereal magnates have already 

e iis @ , begun to introduce a new, state- 

Lunc vin Cocktails Dinner of-the-art breakfast food: break- 

qe For reservations, call 267:5300 fast bars — ostensibly nutri- 

tious sticks that can be swal- 
at the COPLEY PLAZA. COPLEY SQUARE. BOSTON 


lowed in a few dessicated bites. 
OPERATED BY HOTELS OF DISTINCTION INC We may yet have cause to look 
back on the cereal era with fond- 
ness. But the creator of the Gra- 
ham cracker, the man who 
opened the pandora’s box of 
breakfast cereals to save our un- 
godly souls, would doubtless be 
mightily pleased. O - 


A glittering cabaret straight out of 
the jazz era of the 30’s, featuring 
such top name entertainers as: 


MERCEDES HALL 

TEDDY WILSON 

GLEN COVINGTON 

CAROLE SLOAN 

JOE VENUTI 

JONAH JONES Nov. 8-20 

EARL “FATHA” HINES Nov. 22-Dec. 4 
DAVE McKENNA Dec. 6-18 


‘Located in the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
PHONE 267-5300 
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The handle of the automatic 
booze dispenser 


DRINKS 


Continued from page 12 
‘management. “Traditionally de- 
vious bartenders have favored 
practices, that have caused the 
owners grief and money. Bunch- 
ing sales, favoring friends, sell- 
ing from their own bottles, 
sneaking drinks for themselves, 
substituting bar liquor for name 
brands, overcharging, under- 
ringing and not ringing at all — 
such practices have been pad- 
ding bartenders’ salaries for 
years. The computer bars are the 
first safeguard since the hand- 
gun that the owner has been able 
to use to keep his bartenders in 
line. Not only is all the liquor 
hundreds of feet away in a locked 
storage room where the bar- 
tender can’t get at it, but the 
bartender can’t get any liquor, 
not even a drop, without first 
ringing it up on the electric cash 
register. No money, no booze. 
Also, at the end of the night the 
bartender, like a gas station at- 
tendant, has to account for all 
the liquor dispensed, down to the 
last 1/8 of an ounce. At a com- 
puter bar, the days of the free 
drink are over. 

Out at NCR’s regional head- 
quarters in Newton, I talked 
with Bernie Martin, who sells 
the NCR computer bar and the 
Electra-Bar, which the com- 
pany calls “the perfect’ mix for 
greater profits.” “The Electra- 
Bar, like any computer bar, is 
expensive” he told me, “‘it sells 
for about $25,000. This sounds 
like a lot, but for a large restaur- 
ant/bar complex it’s worth it. 
Let’s say you’ve got four bar- 
tenders in the lounge and one 
service bar, and each of them 
takes $25 a night for them- 
selves. That adds up to $700 a 
week and more than $36,000 a 
year. At that price the Electra- 
Bar saves you $10,000 the first 
year alone. Of course, it isn’t 
practical for the smaller, neigh- 
borhood bars — but at the big- 
ger places, Holiday Inns and 
other large chains where the 
owner and manager can’t al- 
ways be around, the Electra- 
Bars are becoming very pop- 
ular.”” He smiled. “As we say in 
the business, computer bars are 
the perfect solution for the prob- 
lems of absentee management.” 

Later, as I headed out of the 
NCR building, I met a salesman 
and asked. him how the Electra- 
Bar was selling. “Bar technol- 
ogy is a relatively new idea,” he 
said, “but its time has come. 
Now we’re working on even more 
sophisticated equipment.” We 
had reached the parking lot; he 
opened the door to his Pinto. 
“Yep,”’ he said finally, ‘‘it 
shouldn’t be long before we put a 
drink on the moon.” .@) 
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For Rates*& Info. on Placing 
Your Restaurant Ads 


— Call Mary at 536-5390 x472 


“PAVLOVA, MELBA, MOO MBA? | 


Ww: Exciting New Desserts from Australia 
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$4.75 
$3.95 
$4.95 


$3.25 
$5.25 





Veal Cutlet ee 
Baked Haddock 
Chicken Cacciatore 
Red or White Clam Sauce 


























w/ Linguini 
Pork Chops a la Calabrese 


























Calamari 3.75 . Me th 
$ Aussie meat pies, sausage Phoenix Get a 
Live Entertainment Every Friday and Saturday 9pm-2am rolls, pastees and complete FREE cup of 





Columbian Coffee 


salad bar for hot delicious 
snacks anytime! 
“Refreshingly ditterent down under 


desserts. . 
Robert Nadeau, Real Paper 


Malldas Pavlova & Parlor , 


Beautiful Spanish Decor Function Room 
Available seating up to 100 for any party you desire. 


For reservations or information Call 







742-3922 523-8710 






























SELL IT, THROUGH 
SWAP IT THE CNR. BROADWAY & PROSPECT STS. CAMBRIDGE + OPEN 12-12 TUES.- 
OR STUFF IT SUN. 












Ml Best 
Chinese Restaurant 
of 1976” 


















- The Real Paper 
a”, \ RESTAURANT Sway 
SUPERB JAPANESE CUISINE 
including Table Top Cooking in Tea House Mandarin/Szechuen Cuisine 






Luncheon Specials - Banquet Facilities 
700 Mass. Ave. + Central Sq.+ Cambridge 
876-7000 > 


Open every day 11-2:30 5-11 p.m. © 536-9295 
267 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON ®@ Near Symphony Hail 
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ON STAGE IN LIVE IN é 
& 


PRUDENTIAL 
oc? CLIVE, «= ® ono LLM 


& Nov. 23-27 
@ INPERSON, “olemnnne Moms 
Thurs.-Sat. 
) @ 8:30-12:30 fog Circus 
NOW APPEARING, Tugs Thurs, 8-128 
ace Route 228 at exit 30 off Rte. 3 Huntington Ave. Side 
(West of Queen Anne’s Corner) (Arcade Level) 
878-9830: 247-0500 
rYYX AIL EEE YELLE YErKrIyTy 
IN PERSON IN NOW APPEARING IN & é 
Anderson 
Thurs.-Sat. 
8:30-12:30 
*No Covere 
*No Minimume 







































*No Covere 
*No Minimume 


Fri. & Sat. 9-1:30 
COHASSET 


*No Covere 
Nov. 25-27 


Scott Elvis 


Nov. 22 
Lou & Betsy 
Nov. 23-24 
Dick Dana 
Nov. 25-27 
& Ragtime Rascals 
Mon.-Thurs. 7:30- 11:30 
Fri. & Sat. 8-12 


Nov. 24-27 


Gilbralter 


Wed.-Fri. 
8:30-12:30 
Sat. 7:30-11:30 


*No Covere 
*No Covere eNo Minimume 
*No Minimume 


Speen St. at Rte. 30 
879-5959 


Kings Plaza 
Braintree Five Corners — 
848-4848 


126 King St. (Rte. 3A) 
383-0777 













Rock ’n’ Roll 
Review 














College Night every Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


OUR #1 GIFT PACKAGE | 





CUT CHEESE 
PLATTER 


“An excellent assortment of 
cheeses from Europe and 
America” 


Faively Bourgogne Passe Tout Grains “Traditionally fine carafe 
wine of Burgundy, excellent with cheese, meat or poultry.” OR La- 
tour Macon Lugny “Soft, fragrant white Burgundy with fine depth of 
flavor.” With Carr’s Wheatmeal Biscuit, Swissconsin Edam 


. $7.50 MANY OTHER WINE PACKAGES 


CHEESE GIFT PACKAGES 















































Stoned Wheat Thins ¢ Tiger Gru- 
yere ¢ Dan. Baby Samsde 7 oz. ¢ 
Purity Baby Gouda 7 oz. « German 
Alpen joy with Sal. 6 oz. ¢ Gift Bas- 


ket 
$10.00 








An American 
Package 


San Martin Cabernet Ruby e 
San Martin Zinfandel « “Two 
classic California red varietals” 


$5.00 


Champagne 
“The Classic Holiday Gift” 


$15.00 


: 


Fr. Boursin with Herbs 5 oz. ¢ Sap 
Sago 3 oz. ¢ Fr. Belletoile Plain 7 oz. 
¢ Blue Castello 4% oz. ¢ Carr’s Water 
Biscuits 4% oz. ¢ Gift Basket 


$15.00 


Carr’s Water Biscuits 4% oz. © Tiger 
Fondue 14 oz. ¢ Bel Paese Mini 7 oz. 
e Abbey Cheese 7 oz. ¢ Swed. Grad- 
dost 1 Ib. e Eng. Baby Wensleydale 1 
ib. © Holl. Baby Gouda. 14 oz. « Gift 


Basket 
$25.00 


A Sample Selection from a Stock of 1500 Wines 


Los Hermanos Chablis, Burgundy, Rose % gal. 
Los Hermanos Zinfandel, Chenin Blanc 

San Martin Burgundy and Chablis 5th 
Chateau Tustal 1975, Entre Deux Mers 
Chateau de la Vieille Montagne 1973 
Chateau Les Ormes de Pez 1970 
Chateauneuf du Pape 1973 Rhonecote 


33 


16.99 
18.75 
16.90 
19.35 
32.00 
53.90 


Case - 








Macon-Luguy “Les Genievres” 1973 
Bourgogne Cuvce Latour 1972, Rouge 
“Bourgogne Cuvee Latour 1973, Blanc 


Marques de Cacares 1970 
Marques de Riscal 1970 
Egri Bikaver “Bull’s Blood” 
Lagenback Liebfraumilch 


Wittinger Scharzberg 1975, Marx 
Steinberger Spatlese 1975, Staats 


Beaulieu Vineyards 


Private Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 1968 
Private Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 1970 
Chateau Lafite — Rothschild 1865 


43.00 
37.70 
60.00 
60.00 
32.00 
37.75 
32.00 
32.00 
36.00 
82.50 


NONNONATOVEN #3 ON 
Pad od od ot ad gf hE 
Sveouengsssssce 


15.00 bottle 
15.00 bottle 
1500.00 bottle 





